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WISTS AND VIRGATES OF LAND. 
By THE REVD. W. BUDGEN, F.S.A. 

In an early number of Sussez Notes and Queries (II. 
193) I raised a question in connection with the use of the 
term ‘‘ wist ’’ as a description of holdings of land in various 
manors in the Rape of Pevensey, eastward of the Lewes 
Ouse river, whilst in the rest of Sussex and throughout the 
country generally the term commonly applied in similar 
circumstances was ‘‘ virgate’’ or ‘‘ yardland.’’ Having 
since collected further information, I desire to return to 
the subject. And first, as to the word itself. Although its 
use appears to be confined to Sussex, it is not mentioned in 
Cooper’s Sussex Glossary, nor in Parish’s Dictionary of 
Sussex Dialect. The definition given in The New English 
Dictionary is ‘‘ A Sussex land measure of area, the extent 
of which has been variously computed.’’ The Editor of 
Custumals of Battle Abbey (Camden Society, 1887), p. xii, 
says: ‘‘ The term wista seems peculiar to some of the 
Sussex manors and is equivalent to the virgate of other 
counties ’’; he then quotes the following memorandum which 
is written upon one of the custumals (here translated) :— 
‘** Note that a virgate of land and a wist are the same and 
signify one thing. A virgate or wist is the sixteenth part 
of a knight’s fee. Four virgates or wists make a hide. 
Four hides make a knight’s fee.’’ 

Finally, Bosworth’s Anglo-Sazon Dictionary has a word 
“ Wist,”’ the first meaning of which is ‘‘ food,’’ ‘‘ meal ’’; 
and this would seem to explain the use of the word. It is 
not strictly a measure of land, but a term applied, in a 
limited area of Sussex, to a holding of land sufficient for 
the sustenance of a household. The number of acres varies 
in different manors, just as Mr. Salzman has shown to be 
the case with the corresponding term virgate when similarly 
used.* One point of difference in the use of the two words 

1 This seems to be more satisfactory than the suggestion by 
Vinogradoff in The Growth of the Manor, p. 160, that ‘ The 
hide, the hiwtsc of land. . . . was evidently meant to repre- 
sent the tenement of a household.’ 

2 S.N.Q., viii, 107. It must be borne in mind that virgate 
or yard is used in 16th cent. surveys as an alternative name 
for a rood of land. cf. Buckhurst Terrier, S.R.S., Vol. 39, 
and Survey of Robertsbridge Manor (being printed by 
S.R.S.). 
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seems to be, that whereas the term virgate is used both of 
parcels of land dispersed in open common fields and of 
holdings in manors where there are no open fields, the 
term wist is in general found only where there are common 
fields. We are led therefore to make enquiry as to the 
extent of the area within the Rape of Pevensey in which 
the system of common open fields prevailed. 

Dr. H. L. Gray, Assistant Professor of History in 
Harvard University, published in 1915 a book entitled 
** English Field Systems,’’ but so far as Sussex is con- 
cerned his material for dealing with the medieval Two and 
Three-field systems was very insufficient. On the strength 
of a Survey of the Battle Abbey manor of Alciston, which 
included tenant holdings in Blatchington and Alfriston, he 
concludes that the system reached at least thus far, but he 
adds the suggestion that these townships ‘‘ will prove to 
be points beyond which it is difficult to discover the exist- 
ence of the three-field system in South-eastern England.” 

Mr. J. E. A. Jolliffe in his book Prefeudal England— 
The Jutes—makes use of Dr. Gray’s survey when discussing 
what he conceives to be the area of Jutish influence, based 
upon the existence or non-existence of nucleated villages 
with common open fields, as opposed to the hamlet system 
found commonly in Kent and also in the Hastings Rape 
of Sussex. But, partly again owing to the insufficiency of 
the available material, he is led to make statements which 
are not only contrary to the facts, but are inconsistent with 
one another. For example, he says (p. 78): ‘‘ Except for 
a small settlement at the back of Beachy Head, there are 
no champion fields (i.e., open fields) until we have crossed 
the Ouse going westward.’’ And again, on p. 76, he 
suggests that Dr. Gray’s map shows that the area of 
common fields and nucleated villages begins at the outflow 
of the Cuckmere River. Actually, the area shown on the 
map, which is on a very small scale, is more correct than 
either of the two writers were aware, for it appears to 
extend eastward of Beachy Head sufficiently far to include 
Eastbourne where, as we shall show, there was an out- 
standing example of common open fields, a fact of which 
it is certain that Dr. Gray was quite ignorant. 

We now proceed with our own survey of the position 
in the area under consideration, that is the Rape of 
Pevensey, extending eastward from the Lewes Ouse. 
Starting with villages on the Ouse itself, we first take two 
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on the west bank, [ford and Rodmell, as examples of 
what we may expect to find on that side of the river in 
Lewes Rape; both have evidence of common fields, sup- 
plied by a Rental of 1587 and the tenements are described 
in terms of the virgate, which almost consistently comprised 
10 acres of land.“ Then crossing to the east side of the 
river into Pevensey Rape we have in the parish of South 
Malling, adjoining Lewes on the east, the manor of 
Ramscombe, and in the court rolls of 1543 there is frequent 
reference to the common field of Southeram, the virgate 
denomination being used in regard to the tenements. More 
to the south is Beddingham, and here we have mention of 
‘lands in the Lower Laine and Upper Laine and in divers 
parcels and places,’’ and a late survey shows small portions 
of land, such as 1 acre and 14 acres, occurring in groups, 
and the pieces of land are described as being ‘‘ in Blackeye ”’ 
and the like, all suggestive of common fields. The virgate 
denomination is consistently used. The manor of Preston 
Beckhelwin lies in this parish and a Rental of 1631 in John 
Rowe’s Book (S.R.S., xxxiv, p. 202) describes the tene- 
ments in terms of the virgate. Holdings of land in the 
manor of Combe, which is also in Beddingham, are 
similarly described by the virgate. 

Then, still keeping to the parishes on the east bank of 
the river, passing over Tarring Neville, as to which we have 
no information, we have South Heighton and Denton. As 
to the former some information is derived from a rental 
of the manor of Selmeston-Ludley, in which lands held of 
the manor in South Heighton are mentioned, one holding 
being described as one yardland; there is another holding, 
belonging to the Dean and Chapter of Chichester, described 
as ‘six yardlands in Denton and South Heighton.’ 
Rowe’s Book also gives a survey of Denton dated 1612, 
which describes both demesne lands and tenant lands as 
‘‘ in the common fields,’’ and designates them in terms of 
the virgate. In Bishopston at the mouth of the Ouse, 
common fields are mentioned in a terrier of the tenant land 
of the manor in 1685 and also in a terrier of furlongs in the 
common Laines of Norton in Bishopston made in 1766, 
yardlands being the descriptive term of the holdings. Next 
to Bishopston, on the coast, is East Blatchington. Evidence 
of the lay out of the common fields in three ‘‘ leynes,”’ 


3% References to the various records mentioned will be found at 
the end of this article, 
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Westleyne, Eastleyne and Northleyne, is furnished by a 
survey made in 1433 of 15 tenements in Blatchington 
Manor, belonging to the Battle Abbey manor of Alciston. 
These tenements, all described as wists or half-wists, lay in- 
termingled with the tenements belonging to Blatchington 
Manor. The term ‘ yardland’’ occasionally occurs in 
the Blatchington court rolls. The next parish eastward is 
Seaford, and the only information that we have in regard 
to common fields there relates to the manor of Sutton 
Sandore in Seaford, where a Terrier made in 1490 shows 
638 acres lying in open common fields, the lordship being 
shared by Robertsbridge Abbey and Michelham Priory. 
A survey of 1589 describes the manor as lying in the 
parishes of Sutton, Seaford, Blatchington and Beddingham 
and mentions various freehold and copyhold holdings by 
yardland denomination, but in connection with certain legal 
proceedings by Sir Benjamin Pellatt against one Elphick 
it is stated that 6 copyholders each held a wist of land 
containing 1o acres. Sir Benjamin Pellatt became the owner 
of the manor in 1593. 


(To be continued.) 





A PERFORATED STONE HOE FROM RINGMER. 
By ELIOT CURWEN, F.S.A. 

The technique of shaping a stone implement by pecking 
is SO uncommon in the south of England that it seems right 
to put on record an example that has recently been dis- 
covered in Sussex. This specimen, which forms half of a 
perforated implement, was found by Mrs. Browning in the 
garden of Wellingham House, Ringmer, and has kindly been 
presented by her to the Society through Dr. E. A. Saunders, 

This technique is pre-eminently adapted for shaping 
implements of volcanic rock and was so used on the only 
other example of pecking known to the writer from Sussex.' 
This method is far from uncommon in the north of Britain 
where igneous rock is easily procurable, but flint scarce. 
In the south where flint is so common, and for most pur- 
poses so preferable, it is not to be wondered at that imple- 
ments of igneous rock are comparatively rare. 

The specimen here figured is of silicified sandstone (a 
variety of sarcen) which lends itself well to this form of 


tS.AC., evil, B17. 





ad 
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technique. It is formed from a long pebble that has been 
perforated for hafting, the shaft hole tapering inwards trom 
both faces from 14 inch to % inch. The forward end has 
been worked by pecking to an edge that lies in a plane 
which forms rather less than a right angle with the line 
of the shaft hole, like an adze. It thus belongs to a class 
that is distinct from the axe-hammer group; what its other 








Perforated Stone Hoe from Ringmer (reduced to two-thirds). 


end was like we have no means of knowing. In the centre 
of the tool the upper and lower surfaces and the two sides 
are fairly flat and consist for the most part of the crust 
of the original pebble. The tooling commences just in front 
of the perforation. The upper surface descends in a wide 
curve almost to the level of the lower surface, which latter 
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rises somewhat to meet it, the implement ending in a thick 
cutting edge which is convex from side to side. For about 
three quarters of an inch from the cutting edge both sur- 
faces have been worn smooth, and the last quarter of an 
inch is almost polished. 

When considering to what purpose an implement was 
put to in the past one has to recall the state of culture of 
the people living at the time to which it may wisely be 
attributed. It is generally agreed that perforated axe- 
hammers, maces, and adze-like implements were in use in 
the early bronze age when agriculture and other arts were 
being practised. ‘The unusual features of this implement 
are that the cutting edge lies in a plane less than a right 
angle with the line of the haft and that the upper and lower 
surfaces are dissimilar. It may be that it was used as an 
adze at a time when the felling of timber became more 
possible with the advent of bronze tools. On the other 
hand, it may have been used as a hoe for breaking up the 
ground by some bronze age man who tilled his garden plot 
beside his dwelling. The remains of many such garden 
plots with contiguous hut circles may be seen on Dartmoor 
and elsewhere. The writer is not aware of any type of 
perforated tool made specially for use as a hoe in this 
county. Tools of this type, sometimes perforated for 
hafting as this one is, are, however, characteristic of the 
early cultures of the Danube valley, where they are recog- 
nized as having served the purpose of hoes before the 
introduction of the plough. 

That the cutting edge was the business end of the tool 
is shown by its careful preparation, and by the smoothness 
and polish that has resulted from the use to which it was 
put. 
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SUSSEX ENTRIES IN LONDON PARISH REGISTERS. 
Contributed by Ww. H. CHALLEN. 
(Continued from page 66, Vol. x.) 
ST. MARGARET, WESTMINSTER. 
MARRIAGES (concluded), 


1768—-July 28. Morgan Thomas, Esq., of the Middle 
Temple, London, bach., and Frances Goring of this parish, 
spin. (lic.). 


Conclusion of the note on page 66 to this marriage. 


This has already been pointed out by a writer 
in N. and Q., 1st. S., vol. 12, p. 93, and further- 
more, the 1663/4 Visttation disallows the claim by 
stating “ Ye proof respited being ye armes of 
Goring Earle of Norwich, and these are called 
Gorrindge.’’ The possibility cannot be altogether 
ruled out that, because the Staffordshire family 
were anti-Stuart, the Heralds may have been 
biased against the claimants, and that the two 
families were related prior to 1581, yet the fact 
remains this family did not claim the title which 
lapsed on the death in March, 1670-1, of Charles 
Goring, 2nd Earl of Norwich. 

There is, however, later a connection by mar- 
riage, as follows: 

Elizabeth (chr. Horsham, 12 March, 1581/2), 
the eldest daughter of Henry Goring of Horsham 
(buried there 18 June, 1604), by Elisabeth née 
Frauncis, married :— 

1. Thomas Jenner, yeoman of Buttler’s, Cuck- 
field, Sx., on 10 May, 1603*, at Horsham; 
2. Richard Scrase (chr. 1597, Plumpton, Sx., 
bur, 1625/6, Brighton); 
3. John Whitfield of Rowfant and Worth, 
Sz. ; 
her will, dated 1630, being proved 1634, at Lewes, 
Sx., as Elisabeth Whitfield als. Scrase als. Jenner. 

The above-mentioned Richard Scrase’s brother 
Tuppen Scrase of Blatchington, Sx. (1583-1633) 
had a_ grandson, William Scrase (bur. St. 
Botolph’s, Sx., 12 Feb., 1713/4) who married at 
St. Stephen’s, Coleman Street, London, 21 Dec., 
1684, Mary, only dau. of Henry Lintott, of Bolney, 
Sx., and relict of Edward Goring of Cobden in 


* This date is wrongly assigned in John Comber’s Sussex 
Genealogies (Lewes centre, page 241) to her 2nd marriage. 
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Sullington, Sx, (who was buried, 1683, Steyning, 
Sx., and whom: she had married at Bolney, 21 Oct., 
1680), whose sister, Frances Goring (chr., 1658, 
Sullington), married (Lewes licence 1682 to marry 
at St. Michael’s, Lewes, but not recorded there) 
James Challen (1656-1721) of Lurgashall, Sx., and 
whose great-great-grandfather, Sir Henry Goring, 
Kt. of Burton, Sx., was a brother of George 
Goring of Ovingdean and Danny Park, Sx., the 
grandfather of George Goring, 1st Earl of 
Norwich.) 
1772--Jan. 23. William Sandham of this parish, bach., and 
Catherine Mullins, of St. Olave, Sussex, spin. (lic.), 
1772—-Nov. 17. James Pepper of this parish, bach., and 
Elizabeth Butterley of Horsham, Sussex, spin. (lic.). 
1773—Jan. 29. Thomas Hammond of this parish, bach., and 
Mary Hewit of Stoke, Sussex, spin. (lic.). 
1777—April 5. Charles Fairs of East Grinstead, Sussex, 
bach., and Sarah Walker of this parish, spin. (lic.). 
1578—July 14. William’ Mitford of Tillington, Sussex, Esq., 
bach., and Frances Dippery Rowe, spin., and minor 92f 
this parish (lic. and father’s consent). (M. Rowe, C. 
Rowe, two of the witnesses). 
1778—Sept. 15. William Henwood of Brighthelmstone, 
Sussex, widr., and Ann Dean of this parish, spin. (lic.). 
780—-Sept, 2. Joseph Tucker of this parish, bach., and 
Elizabeth Powell of Funtington, Sussex, wid. (lic.). 
1784—Feb. 24. William Watson, of Ticehurst, Sussex, bach., 
and Elizabeth Walker, of this parish, spin. (lic.). (Thos. 
Walker, a witness). 
1784—June 13. George Kuse, of Boxgrove, Sussex, bacn., 
and Sarah Martin, of this parish, spin. (lic.). (Willm. 
Martin, a witness). 
1784—June 18. John Reed, of Pett, Sussex, bach., and 
Elizabeth Paine (marks) of this parish, wid. (lic.). 
1785—Feb. 5. Nathaniel Kemp, Esq., of Brighthelimstone, 
Sussex, bach., and Martha Feilde, of this parish, spin. 
(lic.). (W. H. Feilde, a witness). 
1787—Aug. 9. John Hobden, of St. Michael, in the Borough 
of Lewis, Sussex, widr., and Edith Wright of this parish, 
spin. (lic.). 
1793—June 22. Richard Byham of this parish, bach., and 
Mary West, of City of Chichester, spin. (lic.). 
r7g8—May 8. The Revd. Thomas Alexander Atwood of this 
parish, clerk, bach., and Grace Burtenshaw, of Lindfeild, 
Sussex, spin. (lic.). (Geo. Atwood, a witness). 
1799—June 25. Nathaniel Polhill of this parish, bach., and 
Martha Hilder of Mountfield, Sussex, spin. (lic.). 
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1806—Dec. 30. The Revd. Charles Thomas Pettingal, of 
Boxgrove, Sussex, bach., and Jane Glover, of this parish 
(lic.). (Witnesses: Mary Anne Pettingal, Richard Glover). 
i807—May 9. Walter Barratt, of Brighthelmstone, Sussex, 
bach., and Sarah Sayer of this parish, spin. (lic.). (Wit- 
nesses: Wm, Sayer, Mary Sayer). 
i8i0—May. Jesse Heath of this parish, bach., and Sarah 
Ricknell, of Horsham, Sussex, spin. (lic.). (Witnesses : 
Jeremiah Heath, Rachel Heath). 
(The day is blank; the entry is between 15th and 
i7th May, 1810). 
1811—Sept. 12. William Ansell, of Horsham, Sussex, w idr., 
and Ann Batchelor, of this parish, spin. (lic.). 
1812—Sep. 7. Isaac Leney, of Lewes, Sussex, bach., and 
Mary Leney of this parish, spin. (lic.). (Obadiah Leney, a 
witness). 
181g—Nov. 9. James Skinner of Alfriston, Sussex, widr., 
and Lady Kitty Carr of St. Margaret, Westminster, wid. 
(lic.). 
1819—Aug. 18. William Day, of Mayfield, Sussex, bach., 
and Caroline Grindlay, of this parish, spin. (lic.). (R. M. 
Grindlay, A. M. M. Grindiay, two of the witnesses). 
1821—Dec. 30. Stephen Sir Ayling (marks) of Brighthelm- 
stone, bach., and Polly Shellard, of this parish, spin. (lic.). 
(Frances Shellard, a witness). 
1823—Jan. 6. Robert Pattenden, of Warbleton, Sussex, 
bach., and Sarah Pattenden, of this parish, spin. (by 
banns). (Susannah Pattenden, a witness). 
1824—Feb. 15. Henry Kitchen, bach., and Sarah Challen, 
spin., both of this parish (by banns). (Witnesses: Ann 
Heaven, Wm. Martin). 
(Included as baptised at Hardham, Sx., 10 March, 
1799, as daughter of Richard and Sarah Challen 
Sevage.) 
1832—May 23. John McFfarland, of Felpham, Sussex, widr., 
and Anne Lowe, of this parish, spin. (lic.). 
1834—June 28. William Winchester, of Brighthelmstone, 
Sussex, bach., and Sarah Coxon, of this parish (lic.). 
(Margaret Anne Coxon, a witness.) 
1836—Dec. 20. Francis Douglas Haviland, of Burwash, 
Sussex, bach., and Jane Henty, of this parish, spin. (lic.). 
(John Henty, Edward S. Haviland, two of the witnesses). 


ADDENDUM: p. 64, 13th 1. from foot insert: ‘‘ the King's 
Household in ” between the words: “ of and “ the ’’. 


(To be continued with Baptisms and Burials.) 
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THE LATTER DAYS OF THE ALFOLD BARS— 
NEWBRIDGE TURNPIKE ROAD 
By G. D. JOHNSTON. 

The principle of turnpike roads was to place a particular 
Road (sometimes new but more often already existing) under 
the care of a body of (unpaid) Trustees chosen from the local 
landowners and residents with power to erect toll-gates 
(‘* turnpikes ’’) and take thereat tolls from the traffic using 
the Road, and they could borrow money and secure the re- 
payment by mortgaging the right to take the tolls or they 
could let the right to a speculator for not more than a year 
at atime. The moneys so raised were used to improve the 
Road and then to keep it in repair, and ultimately it was 
intended to build up a Fund which when invested would 
suffice by its income to keep the road in repair in relief of the 
Parish. A special Act of Parliament was necessary and the 
tolls were usually only granted for 21 years at a time leav- 
ing the Trustees to ask for a renewal and so give Parliament 
a chance to review the circumstances and what the Trustees 
had done. 

This particular Road as originally turnpiked under an 
Act of 1757! ran from Guildford to Bramley and Alfold Bars 
(the county boundary), and then to Loxwood, Newbridge, 
Adversane, Pulborough, Bury and Arundel; but it was 
shortened in 1799 to stop at Newbridge, and in 1809 to com- 
mence at Alfold Bars as the Guildford extension was taken 
over by the Trustees of the new road from Horsham to 
Guildford joining this Road at Alfold Crossways. It thus 
became a short length of road entirely in the parish of Wis- 
borough Green. The tolls were renewed in 1778, 1799 and 
1821, after which Parliament ceased to make individual re- 
newals and dealt with Turnpike Acts as a whole in Acts of a 
general nature. The tolls on this Road, after respites, 
finally ceased on the 1st November, 1876.” 

By courtesy of Mrs. Fred Dunkerton, of Wisborough 
Green, I have seen a parchment covered book 13in. by 8in. 
and 1in. thick inscribed on the first page ‘‘ 1805 Loxwood 
Turnpike Order Book No. 2.’’ This is the Minute Book of 
the Trustees of this Road from the 23rd March, 1805, to the 
21st February, 1860 (by mistake called 1859). 


1 30 Geo. II. c. 60. The other Acts were 18 Geo. IIT. c, 110; 
39 Geo. III, cap xxxiv; 1 and 2 Geo. IV, cap xxxv; and 
General Acts 29 and 30, Vict. c. 105; 30 and $1 Vict. c. 
121; and 38 and 39 Vict. cap cxciv. 

2 The earlier history of this Road is touched on by John C. 
Buckwell in 1914, ‘‘ Stories of Loxwood,”’ S,A.C., lvi, 161, 
at p. 170, 
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The Minutes deal with the application for the new Act of 
1821. William Tyler, an Attorney of Petworth, was retained 
and the expenses were raised by a contribution from the 
landowners in the Parish to be repaid with interest and to 
provide more funds the labourers on the Road were dis- 
charged and the Surveyors of Highways for the Parish were 
asked to keep the Road in repair until further notice. On 
the 3rd May, 1821, William Tyler was paid his bill of £322 
148s. 4d. for obtaining the new Act, and the first meeting of 
the Trustees was held on the 6th July, 1812. 

In 1841 the Trustees again considered applying for a 
fresh Act, but only general Acts were then being passed, and 
on the 8th September, 1851, the Trustees directed the Clerk 
to inform the Home Secretary that they really had no debt 
and to express the hope that he would recommend Parlia- 
ment in the next session to continue their Local Act as usual. 


MEETINGS. 


The Trustees were originally nominated by the Act, and 
vacancies thereafter were supplied by persons having the 
property qualifications prescribed by the Act. But a Trustee 
could not act without first taking an oath to carry out his 
duties faithfully. There were few active Trustees; fre- 
quently there was no quorum, in which case the Clerk 
entered :—‘‘ There not being a sufficient number of Trustees 
present at this Meeting to proceed to Business it is 
Adjourned to . . . to be held at . . . at Ten of the Clock in 
the Forenoon.’’ Six Trustees took the oath from 1805 under 
the older Acts ; Seven Trustees of those nominated under the 
1821 Act took the oath at the first meeting, and ten sub- 
sequently. The deaths of Trustees are not recorded. 

The number of meetings during this period attended by 
Trustees is 184; in addition there were 425 at which there 
was no quorum, giving a yearly average of 3.3 effective and 
>.5 non-effective meetings. 

After the 1821 Act one meeting a year is (usually) called 
the General Annual Meeting; it was held in October from 
1823 to 1833, and thereafter in March with lapses into 
January (1836 and 1837); February (1838); and April (1855). 

In 1805 the Trustees met at 10 a.m. on Thursdays “* at 
the House of ‘John Hemming the Onslow Arms in Lox- 
wood ’’; but the meeting of the 1st February, 1821, 
adjourned to the Three Crowns in Wisborough Green at 12 
noon on the 5th February. On the 6th July, 1821, the first 
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meeting under the new Act was held ‘‘ at the House of 
George Wells at the Three Crowns Inn,’’ but the next (27th 
September) was ‘‘ at the House of Jacob Hoar at the Onslow 
Arms at Loxwood.’’ After this they were held roughly half 
at the Onslow Arms and half at the Three Crowns until after 
the meeting at the Three Crowns on the 27th October, 1828, 
when they were all at the Onslow Arms (except those of the 
z2nd July and 25th November, 1834, which were ‘ in the 
House of the Clerk situate at Loxwood ’’) until the 6th 
October, 1842 which was held ‘‘ at the House of John 
Sopp (late Jacob Hoar) bearing the sign of the Onslow Arms 
in Loxwood,’’ and thereafter ‘‘ at the House of John Sopp 
bearing,’’ etc. The name of John Sopp is omitted on and 
after the 12th October, 1859. 

The Trustees who attended signed the Minutes; the 
largest attendance is 11 (this only happened twice); the 
average attendance over the whole period is only 4.3 
Trustees. 

THE TREASURER. 

The Treasurer was one of the Trustees. John King" 
(the Treasurer when the Book opens) was continued under 
the 1821 Act, but resigned in 1828. On the 27th October, 
1828, Henry Botting* was appointed Treasurer ‘‘ without fee 
or reward.”’ 

An Order of the 21st June, 1855, directs the Treasurer 
to pay interest at 3 per cent. p.a. on £150 should that sum 
be in hand—which suggests that he did not have to keep the 
Road money separate but could use it for his own purposes 
provided it was forthcoming on demand—in other words he 
was the Banker to the Trust. 


(To be continued.) 





SUSSEX CHURCH PLANS LXVIII.—ST. NICHOLAS, 
WEST THORNEY. 

A small, perhaps single-chamber, building of the 

twelfth century was enlarged in the thirteenth into a full- 

sized church of chancel, nave, aisles, and west tower. Both 


3 Of Great-house (now Loxwood House) on the east of the 
Road near the county boundary at Alfold. He was Church- 
warden for many years. 

4 Presumably Henry Botting, junior, of Brewhurst. Henry 
Botting, senior, lived at Drungewick in 1827. One of them 
(I cannot say which) was Overseer 1829-30, and on the 
Select Vestry 1822-30 
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and the aisle doorways and windows have been 
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NOTES 


PLASTER MOULDINGS AT GLYNDE PLACE.— 

By the courtesy of Messrs. Bridgman, Stone Masons, of 
Eastgate Street, Lewes, I have been allowed to inspect their 
ledger of 1799-1801. Amongst the many accounts worthy 
of notice, I enclose the only one so far checked. 

ie, 54 feet run Plaistor Moulding (done 
round two Pictures in the Hall at } 2 14 © 
Glinde place @ 1s. at 5 foot 
Inriched with a Crown, and Olli 

Branches at ia 


Sep". 29th. 


218 o 





£5 12 0 





To Jos. Goldsmith, Account. 
Received L. Parsons. 
Ed. May. 
Feb. 11th, 1802. 

Mr. A. V. Brown, Commander Brand’s Agent, informs 
me that the moulding, with its enrichment, is still in 
existence and in good order. It surrounds two paintings 
of King George III and Queen Charlotte, by Alan Ramsay, 
which are affixed to the wall of the Hall at Glynde Place. 

R. H. D’ELBOUX. 


PALSTAVE FROM CUCKFIELD.—Some time ago 
Dr. Orley dug up on his allotment on Mr. Brett’s land 
in Copyhold Lane, Cuckfield, about three quarters of a 
mile east of the Parish Church, a bronze palstave, measuring 
6} in. in length and 2j in. across the cutting edge. It is of 
type ‘‘ D ”’ (c. 1000 B.c.), and closely resembles, but cannot 
have come from the same mould as, the Clapham palstave 
which is described and illustrated in Curwen, Archeology 
of Sussex, p. 168. 

HENRY TAYLOR. 





ERRATA 
The two following errors in Mr. E. Cecil Curwen’s 
article, ‘‘ The Burh of Shermanbury,”’ in our last number, 
should be corrected :— 
p. 50, I. 3, for fork read fort. 
p. 51, 1. 22, for burh read wer. 
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QUERY 


POST - REFORMATION GRAVESTONES. — Mr. 
Frederick Burgess, A.R.C.A. (1, St. Stephen’s Cottages, 
Broadham Green, Oxted, Surrey), writes:—‘‘ I have been 
writing a series of articles on English Sepulchral Monu- 
ments in the ‘ Monumental Journal’ for the last three 
years, dealing chiefly with churchyard memorials, and have 
just concluded the section on pre-Reformation stones with 
a total of 230 drawings up-to-date. The series when 
finished will deal with the history of gravestones from the 
earliest time to the present day—and it is intended to pub- 
lish a book based on such articles, which will be the first 
to deal exhaustively with the subject. 


‘* Unfortunately, post-Reformation gravestones have 
been comparatively neglected. I have specialized in re- 
search into the monuments of the 17th and 18th centuries, 
and have been making records of their carving, ornament, 
and lettering for over 10 years, having now a collection of 
nearly 4,000 drawings and photographs. 


‘* I should be very grateful if you would draw the 
attention of your members to this work, and ask their 
co-operation in sending me notes, drawings, or photo- 
graphs of any post-Reformation monuments in country 
churchyards, or reminders of published references to such 
memorials, Many stones are already decayed, or sinking 
beneath the turf—and to put their existence on record is 
a task admitting of no delay. This appeal is being made 
with the cognizance of the Guild of Memorial Craftsmen 
(of which I am an honorary member), an association devoted 
to recording the work of monumental masons of the past, 
and improving contemporary design. 


‘“ Any such information, particularly of the 17th 
century stones (which I am at the moment engaged in 
writing-up), is urgently needed, and will be gratefully 
acknowledged.”’ 
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COUNCIL FOR BRITISH ARCHAZOLOGY. 


The Council for British Archeology has been called 
into being as a result of a widespread realization of the 
immense tasks that will have to be faced after the war, and 
of the need for archeology to speak with an authoritative 
voice. In its letter setting out the aims of the Council the 
provisional body wrote: 

Archeologists will be faced in the post-war period with a wide 
series of problems. These are of great magnitude and complexity, 
ranging over every field of archxological work. Some are 
already urgent, arising from war-tme destruction and from the 
plans for reconstruction to follow; others are perennial, For 
example, there is the excavation of sites in bombed cites, with 
its opportunity for obtaining historical evidence never to recur, 
or the recording of stained glass removed for safety, or the proper 
excavation of ancient sites and preservation of historic buildings 
threatened by ‘‘ development ’’ of all kinds, or, again, the pre- 
servation of notable country houses. Many more such problems 
cover various periods down to the nineteenth century. 

With these questions in mind representatives of Archwo- 
logical Societies and kindred interests met in conference on May 
4th, 1943, at the invitation of the Society of ‘Antiquaries. They 
decided to establish a Council for British Archeology to further 
prehistoric, archeological and antiquarian studies, and also to 
gain the prestige needed for effective action. For while many 
societies are already occupied with the archeology of particular 
districts, periods or subjects, it is clear that none is sufficiently 
representative of British Archeology as a whole to be competent 
to speak with authority both to the general public and to the 

Government upon problems of the post-war period. 

In order that the Council may be as fully representative 
of the archxological interests of the whole country as 
possible each County Archzological Society has been asked 
to nominate one of its members. On the Council also are 
representatives of the Universities, National Museums, the 
leading Archxological Societies and Associations, and 
kindred bodies. The functions of the Council will be mani- 
fold; among others it will ‘‘ urge the necessity of large 
State grants ’’ for vast or urgent problems, ‘‘ will seek to 
strengthen existing measures for the care and preservation 
of historical monuments and antiquities . . . will set out 
to create enlightened public opinion concerning the records 
and monuments of the past .. . will work for the adequate 
recognition of archeology in the wide field of adult educa- 
tion . . . and will seek to foster the progress of Museum 
activities.’’ 

In order to facilitate regional activity and stimulate 
local interest the various counties have been arranged in 
groups, of which Sussex, Surrey and Kent form one 
to be known as the South-East Regional Group. There 
will be a Council for each Regional. Group consisting of 
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two representatives from the constituent County Societies, 
and two from each of the chief active local societies. As 
far as Sussex is concerned the County Society, the Brighton 
and Hove, the Worthing and the Littlehampton Societies 
have appointed representatives, and after the war it is hoped 
that others of our local Societies will also be represented. 

The long-term function of a Regional Group will con- 
sist largely of co-operation between societies for the further- 
ing of research and record. The short-term functions will 
be more pressing and will comprise (1) the listing and 
examination of archeological sites exposed by bomb damage, 
(2) the report to the Ministry of Works of threat to ancient 
buildings from house planning and road widening, and (3) 
the recording and preservation of chance finds. 

The Regional Council emphasizes the importance of 
enlisting the members of our Archzological Societies as 
local helpers to keep a watch on damaged sites in towns, 
and to examine breaches of the surface of the Downs and 
elsewhere for evidence of prehistoric, Roman or medieval 
occupation. It stresses, too, the importance of enlisting 
the co-operation of Local Authorities and their foremen in 
reporting the discovery of pottery, coins, and worked flint, 
as well as of foundations. It is hoped that many members 
of the Sussex Archeological Society will be willing to act as 
voluntary observers, and report either to the Society’s 
Honorary Local Secretaries or to the Society’s Secretary ut 
Lewes. 

As to finance: it is estimated that the expenses of the 
General Council will amount to about £125 per annum, a 
sum that would be covered by a contribution of 1d. per 
member of the contributing Societies. For the expenses of 
the Regional Groups, which will be mainly clerical and 
printing, an annual contribution of two guineas is sug- 
gested. 

The Sussex Archeological Society is represented on the 
S.E. Regional Group by Mr. W. H. Godfrey, F.S.A., and 
Dr. Eliot Curwen, F.S.A.; the Brighton and Hove 
Archeological Society by Mr. O. H. Leeney and Dr. A. E. 
Wilson, F.S.A.; the Worthing Archeological Society by 
Miss E. Gerard and Mr. F. W. Migeod, and the Littlehamp- 
ton Society by Mr. E. W. Hulme and Mr. C. A. Butt. 
This Group sends three representatives to the Council for 
British Archeology, namely, Dr. Gordon Ward, F.S.A. 
(Kent), Dr. Eliot Curwen (Sussex), and Mr. S. S. Frere, 
F.S.A. (Surrey). Mr. W. H. Godfrey represents other in- 
terests on the Council, ELIOT CURWEN, 
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SUSSEX ARCHAZOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
CouncIL 


The Council of the Society met at Barbican House, 
Lewes, on Wednesday, 25th October, 1944, when Dr, Eliot 
Curwen, F.S.A., presided and 17 other members were 
present. 


The Chairman referred to the loss which the Society had 
sustained by reason of the death of Sir Arthur Smith Wood- 
ward, who had rendered distinguished services to scientific 
research and was a member of the Council of the Society 
from 1925 to 1942, and President of the Society from 1939 
to 1941. The members stood in silence to mark their 
respect for their late colleague. The Honorary Secretary, 
Miss Cooper, had already written to express the Society’s 
sympathy with Lady Smith Woodward, and a letter from 
the latter was read, which referred to the pleasure her 
husband had always taken in the meetings of the Society. 

It was reported that a satisfactory reply had been re- 
ceived from the Office of Works as to the steps which were 
being taken to prevent damage to Hastings Castle. 

Ten new members were elected. Seven deaths and six 
resignations were reported. 


Colonel Sutton gave particulars of the removal from 
the Phoenix Iron Works to Anne of Cleves House of the 
Every Collection, and of the arrangements which had been 
made for the temporary storage of the Collection at Anne 
of Cleves House. It was decided to write to the executors 
of the late Mr. J. H. Every acknowledging the receipt by 
the Society of the Collection bequeathed by his will, and to 
thank the executors and Mr. J. M. Every for the assistance 
they had given. 

On the proposal of Mr. W. H. Godfrey it was re- 
solved :— 

(i) ‘‘ That while the Council of the Sussex Archzo- 
logical Society appreciates the effort made by the Post War 
Development and Housing Sub-Committee of the Lewes 
Borough Council to contribute towards the solution of the 
traffic problem, it considers that the dismemberment of the 
High Street will not offer effective or permanent relief. 
It desires to affirm the principle that the historic core of a 
town of the age and importance of Lewes should be pre- 
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served as a whole, and that in accordance therewith through 
traffic should be deflected from the High Street by routes 
planned on the lower slopes. It considers that only by such 
means can the centre of the town be used freely by the 
townspeople and the progressive destruction of the High 
Street be stayed.”’ 

(ii) ‘* That copies of this Resolution be forwarded to 
the Lewes Town Council, to the East Sussex County 
Council, and to the Ministry of Town and Country Planning ; 
and that, when this has been done, the terms of the Resolu- 
tion be communicated to the Press.’’ 


The Honorary Curator of Deeds, the Rev. W. Budgen, 
reported the receipt of a collection of Deeds relating to 
land in Wivelsfield and adjoining parishes, presented by Mr. 
Charles Hales, genealogical papers relating to the Feldwick 
family, and a collection of abstracts of wills used by the 
late Mr. John Comber in compiling his Sussex Genealogies. 

Mr. Salzman referred to the fact that the Society would 
celebrate its Centenary in the year 1946, and said that he 
was examining early correspondence preserved by Mr. W. 
H. Blaauw, of Newick, the first Secretary, with a view to 
historical notes on the Socicty being published in the volume 
for 1946. 

Mr. W. H. Godfrey and the Rev. W. Budgen were 
appointed as delegates to the Twelfth Annual Conference of 
the British Records Association. 

The Council approved the annual payment of 1d. per 
member to the British Council of Archeology, and of £2 2s. 
od. to the Regional Group on which the Society is repre- 
sented by its Chairman, Dr. E. Curwen, and Mr. W. H. 
Godfrey. 





SUSSEX ARCHAZOLOGICAL COLLECTIONS. 

The Council of the Sussex Archeological Society has 
decided, before sending for salvage, to offer to members 
only copies of all volumes of the Collections of which it 
Possesses over 25 copies, at 1/6 a volume. 

The volumes of which copies are available are :—27, 28, 
29, 42, 43, 44, 45, 56, 57, 58, 59, 61, 62, 65, 66, 67, 68, 
09, 70, 71, 72, 74. 
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Sir ARTHUR SMITH Woopwarp, F.R.S. 


The death, at the age of eighty, of Sir Arthur Smith 
Woodward deprives the Sussex Archeological Society of 
one of its ex-Presidents, and of a constant friend of that 
body, as well personally of many of its members. 
Archeology was not his main study. Palaeontology, and 
especially of fishes, was his life work, from his entering the 
staff of the British Museum in 1882 at the age of 18, being 
entrusted only four years later with the great Catalogue of 
Fossil Fishes, which made his name. When he retired from 
the service of the Museum in 1924 as Keeper (since 1gor) 
of the Department of Geology, he had received from scientific 
bodies all over the world the honours they had to bestow, 
from British scientists the highest, the Royal Medal of the 
Royal Society ; and in this year his eminence was recognised 
by a knighthood. 


On his retirement he settled at Haywards Heath, enjoy- 
ing his garden, continuing his scientific work, making many 
friends and joining the Society, of whose Council he was 
elected a member in the following year ; he served two years 


as its President in 1939-41, and only increasing blindness 
kept him out of its activities in the last three years of his 
life. 


But this was not his first experience of Sussex archeology. 
‘* To some foreign archeologists, who have never heard of 
Sussex, Piltdown is a household name,’’ says Mr. E. C. 
Curwen in The Archwology of Sussex. With that name 
Smith Woodward's will always be associated. After the 
late Mr. Charles Dawson's earlier finds in the gravelbed, 
Smith Woodward joined him in 1913 in the search, and in 
the subsequent reconstruction of the skull and study of the 
finds associated with it. Much controversy ensued on the 
finders’ publication of their discovery, controversy into which 
this is not the place to enter. But the latest views confirm 
those originally put forward. In settling for the last 
twenty years of his life close to the plateau, which repre- 
sents the bed of a former estuary of the River Ouse, on 
which Piltdown lies, Smith Woodward was returning to the 
scenes of one of the most notable achievements of a dis- 
tinguished career. 














